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Two Words. 


Oh dear beyond all grace of human speech ! 
What language can express thee—what approve ? 
Only two words come drifting to my reach : 
My love! my love! 


The farewell lingers ’till the lips are dumb, 
Oh my love! 
And long and longer with the hcurs that move, 
The slender chain that binds us will become, 
My love! my love! 


The chain is slender, but I feel no fear, 
Oh my love! 
Whose faith I need no tender word to prove, 
The days are weary—but the waiting dear, 
My love! my love! 


I ask for nothing—nothing hope to gain, 
Oh my love! 
I offer little—nothing can behove, 
Only two words, from lips grown pale with pain, 
My love! my love! 
August 12th, 1865. 





Music in Musicians’ Letters.* 
(From the London Chronicle. ) 


* Lady Wallace has a real enthusiasm for musi- 
cians, and, probably, for music also, though her 
translations furnish evidence of her unacquaint- 
ance with even the rudimentary technicalities of 
the science. Before she published the nt 
volume, she had already given us the letters of 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Like 
Herr Ludwig Nohl, the industrious gatherer of 
these collections, Lady Wallace seems to think 
that she is doing some special service to the art 
and science of music by making them known. 
And yet we find little relating to art in ‘them, 
beyond such facts as these—that Haydn thought 
Mozart the first of musicians, and admired great- 
ly Clementi’s sonatas ; that Mozart despised these 
sonatas, which, however, he honored by deigning 
to pilfer them; that Beethoven had a real admi- 
ration for Weber’s Freyschiitz, while Weber, in 
the early part of his life, could only find interest 
in Beethoven's earlier compositions, and thought 
his later ones—among which, as he wrote in 
1810, he ineluded the Symphony in B flat, and 
the Eroica—merely a confused chaos, an unin- 
telligible struggle after novelty, illuminated with 
occasional gleams of genius and fancy. Such 
opinions are interesting as serving to show the 
wide interval between the creative faculty and 
the critical faculty in the artist’s mind ; but they 
have not the slightest tendency to show us on 
what principles the artist worked or what were 
the rules which he imposed upon himself. We 
get a much greater insight into Beethoven’s way 
of working from the boisterous contempt of his 
criticisms on archaic pedantry in his Studien, or 
from his observation on the old rule which for- 
bids the second voice to enter on so difficult an 
interval as the fourth—“I think singers ought to 
be able to do anything but bite their own noses.” 
This was really a principle with him; and how- 
ever smoothly his congernens may run in the 
ear of the listener, the unfortunate performer 
has often to lament the obstinacy with which the 
master refused to accommodate himself to hu- 
man infirmity, or to write kindly for his instru- 
ments. 

* Letters of Distinguished Musicians: Gluck, Haydn, P. B. 

from the 


Bach, Weber, Mendelesohn. Translated mn b 
Lady Wallace. (London : ). . 





But in reality these collections of musicians’ 
letters, which Herr Nohl has gathered and Lady 
Wallace translated, can in genera: only be 
thought to belong to a literature of art by those 
who seek a new and compendious way into its 
sanctuary. For art is supposed, besides the nar- 
row way whieh leads up to its front door, to have 
also a back door, with a wide, easy road up to it, 
if it could but be found. Lady Wallace is an 
enthusiast for discovering this north-west passage 
—this way of understanding the works of great 
musicians, not as music, but as the mystical ex- 
pression of their lives and thoughts. It is as 
though a man should try to become a Shakes- 
pearian scholar by studying the topography and 
antiquities of Stratford, or as if a collegian should 
literally follow Biron’s advice, and attempt to 
draw his stores of learning not trom the study of 
books, but from the pleasanter and easier occu- 

tion of gazing into a lady’s eyes. Lady Wal- 
— thinks to approach the musical creations of 
the great masters, and to understand their drift 
and their meaning, by reading their letters, and 
seeing how they expressed themselves to their 
publishers or their patrons. This mint and cum- 
min she tithes conscientiously, but the weightier 
matters she neglects. What can she learn from 
a letter of Haydn’s asking his correspondent to 
send him a symphony, when even in copying its 
ry bars she does not know whether it is in 

flat or E minor? Or what musical profit has 
she — from all her devotion, if she still 
thinks that the key of A flat is equivalent to 
“four B flat minor 2?” (p. 159). 

The letters have their own biographical inter- 
est, but very little musical importance, There 
are, however, two wide exceptions to this sweep- 
ing conclusion. It is not true either of the let- 
ters of Gluck or of those of Mendelssohn. Both 
of these were, to some extent, men of artificial, 
self-conscious, and self-made genius, capable not 
only of reflecting upon the creative processes of 
their minds, but of communicating, or attempting 
to commuuicate, them to the world. It is only a 

enius of the second order that is able to do this. 
The greatest artists cannot teach their art, be- 
cause they have not learned it. Their learning 
is pena rather a cutting away of their own 
redundancies than a gradual amassing of wealth. 
The genial artist by one flash of imagination pro- 
jects himself further into space than the critical 
artist can do by years of patient toil. The ge- 
nial artist produces in the lump, and files away 
the rough corners. The critical artist builds up 
his productions by the square inch, and works 
out his design by line andrule. Gluck, who was 
one of the greatest musical reformers that ever 
lived, can never be reckoned more than a musi- 
cian of the second rank. It was a powerful crit- 
ical faculty, which showed him where the faults 
of contemporary music lay, which enabled him to 
see the whole imbecility of its plan or want of 
plan, and which drove him to seek and to find a 
remedy. And it is precisely because he sought 
this remedy outside the sphere of music that he 
is able to express it in such clear sentences. “My 
purpose,” he says, “was to restrict music to its 
true office, that of ministering to the expression 
of poetry.” For him mnsic was not a self-guid- 
ing art. It was not architect, but only decorator. 
And he sought in an extraneous art, in poetry, 
the guide which should tell him how to weave 
together the march and the dance, the rush and 
the reaction, the noise and the silence, the 
screaming discords and the murmuring returns 
of concords and sweet sounds, which are the ma- 
terials of the fairy palace of music. The plan of 
his musical edifice was to be prescribed by the 
character of the poem; the detaile were to be 
governed absolutely by the words and dialogue. 





His only purely musical princip'e was the con- 
stant preference of a “noble simplicity” to a “pa- 
rade of difficulty at the expense of clearness.” 
“I did not consider,” he says, “a mere display of 
novelty valuable unless naturally padioes. f by 
the situation and the expression, and on this 
point no rule of composition exists that I would 
not have gladly sacrificed in favor of the effect 

roduced.” If we were to take a soliloquy of 

amlet, and after studying its organic rhythm, 
and the sequences and connections of its moods 
and passions, were to abstract these from the 
words, and to strive to represent them in their 
original coms through the psc oc music, we 
might ibly com a very effective piece, 
but still one that could not be ‘called a Len 
of pure musical inspiration. It would be a trans- 
cript, an echo, not an original production. It 
would shine with a borrowed, not a self-genera- 
ted light. That musical compositions of the 
highest order can be produced in this way, we 
have not only the dramas of Gluck to prove, but 
an example of such singular sublimity as the 
Credo of Beethoven's Mass in U, the music of 
which is so sensitive as to change its character 
with each word, breathing nothing but affection 
while it sings Patrem, and nothing but force while 
it shouts out Omnipotentem, and yet by some hid- 
den principle of order binding itself together, 
and out of these contrasted and contradictory 
elements building an edifice of the most continu- 
ous unity and most refined harmoniousness. Still 
in all such pieces the musical art is not supreme ; 
she is a mere servant of a higher art, whose be- 
hests she faithfully works out. Gluck’s rules 
cannot apply to pure music, where the musical 
idea is supreme, not governed by any extrahe- 
ous dictation of rhythm or pathos. 

Both Gluck and Mendelssohn were artists 
whose tancy was made of brains. Each of them 
had an exact knowledge of the place he was to 
occupy in the field of his art. Each of them 
tried to explain his position and to formulate his 
principles. But Mendelssohn is as obscure as 
Gluck is clear. Mendelssohn did not seek any 
extraneous guide for musical thought, but tried 
to deduce it from musical principles. He was 

uite satisfied that he had done so, but he quite 
fails in communicating his process of thought. 
Indeed, he only approaches to articulate utter- 
ance when he is false to his thought, and makes 
music depend on moral principles. Then his 
meaning becomes intelligible, though his theory is 
fanciful and false. It is in the sphere of music 
exactly what Mr. Ruskin’s is in the sphere of the 
arts which appeal tothe eye. One finds classi- 
cal architecture to be licentious, meretricious, 
mocking, scoffing, profane, pagan, and diabolical ; 
the other finds nothing in Auber’s music but 
braggadocio, degrading sensuality, pedantry, 
epicurism, and parodies of foreign nationality. 

usic to Mendelssohn was a serious affair, and 
he considered that he was tampering with con- 
science and uttering an untruth if he composed 
anything that he did not feel. ‘‘Notes,” he said, 
‘have as distinct a meaning as words, even per- 
haps a more definite sense.” For him, therefore, 
the musical sentence had sense, and the sympho- 
ny, like a romance or a poem, stood on its own 
merits, had its own pray poser ay its vant 
d uite apart any w that might 
ts aieoied to t Thus os BN we learn from 
Mendelssobn’s letters: that in music he thor- 
oughly meant what he said ; that his tones and 
modulations were a true transcript of his moods 
and thoughts. But what kind of moods and 
thoughts they were that were thus transcrib- 
ed, and what was his secret for translating the 
blind feeling into articulate tone, what dictionary 
and grammar he used to help him—all this he 
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has failed to reveal, however anxious be might 
have been to say it. And he has failed because 
the problem is an impossible one. One may note 
what Mendelssohn studied—how he studied 
Beethoven’s last style, and meditated on the 
chord of the 18th, and analyzed Bach, and fur- 
bished up Martin Luther’s hymn tunes. The 
technicalities of his art may be gathered from his 
musical works. But that which chiefly occupied 
his mind, and which he attempted to explain in 
his letters—its moral aspect and its sesthetic prin- 
ciples—he has failed to make known to us. 

Weber was an art critic as well as a musician. 
But his criticism only tells us what he liked and 
disliked, what sounded ill or well to him. He 
never attempted to get to the bottom of things 
and explore any fandamental principles of his 
art that were not merely technical. He was a 
genial rather than a self-conscious artist. His 
mind was allied to the storm-and-stress school of 
Schiller’s Robbers. Hence he had not the artis- 
tic squeamishness of Mendelssohn. It would be 
difficult to imagine the younger artist still be- 
stowing his affections on a lady whom he had first 
loved for her artistic powers, after he had dis- 
covered that they were only mechanical, and 
that she had no feeling for art. Weber, howev- 
er vexed he was when he found that Caroline 
Brandt’s views of high art did not rise beyond 
the commonplace notion of its procuring soup, 
roast meat, and shirts, did not allow the discov- 
ery to prevent his courting and marrying her. 
For really, art was not much more to Weber 
himself. It was a delight, but not a conscience. 
It.was an end, but it was much more a means— 
a means to fame, popularity, and wealth. 

These letters, however, though they contribute 
very little to our musical education, are, in other 
respects, welcome reading. Mendelssohn is al- 
ways delightful; his playfulness, his affectionate- 
ness, his fancy, and his polish make him one of 
the best letter writers of the century. Weber is 
lively and clever; Haydn is pradent, modest, 
but, withal, awaf'e of his superiority, and liable 
to ebullitions of temper. Bach’s letters are all 
on business. Both he and Haydn furnish short 
but very interesting autobiographies. Gluck 
writes like a scholar, who knows exactly what he 
has to say, and how to say it. All the writers 
were men of powerful intelligence, though their 
minds were devoted to that art which seems the 
most foreign to the intellect ; and the letters de- 
serve a place in libraries, as the records of great 
men. 








Musicians’ Letters. 
(From the London Review). 

The growing public interest in music and mu- 
sicians is in no way more evidenced than by the 
publication, in recent years, of translations of 
memoirs and correspondence of foreign com 
ers, which would have found few, if any, English 
readers a quarter ofa century back. The let- 
ters of Mendelssohn, of Mozart, and of Beetho- 
ven, rendered by the present work and published 
by the same firm, have appeared within the Jast 
four years, besides, in the same interval, Spohr’s 
autobiography and lives of Carl Maria von We- 
ber and Schubert by other translators and pub- 
lishers. So many publications of the kind within 
so short a period is sufficient proof of the increas- 
ed importance attached by our reading and 
thinking public to an art which has for too many 
years, in this country, been considered in the 
light of a mere popular amusement rather than 
as a possible exponent of feeling and sentimont 
as pure and noble as those which find their ex- 
pression in the hitherto more generally recog- 
nized forms of poetry and painting. @ musi- 
cian, that is, the creative musician, is now begin- 
ning to be recognized among us as holding as 
high a title to consideration, and exercising as 
high a mission, as the literary man or the artist ; 
and all who derive any pleasure from the works 
of a great composer are now interested in such 

rsonal details of his career as can be gleaned 

rom his memoirs and co: ndence. 

The present volume (collected by Dr. Ludwig 
Nohl) forms a worthy pendant to the previous 
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works of the kind above referred to, and has a 
special interest ag illustrating the lives and ca- 
reers of five composers whose productions ranged 
from the middle of the last tothe middle of the 
present century. The book commences with a 
series of letters by Gluck, the first of which (ad- 
dressed to the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany) 
consists of his comments ow his own opera of “Al- 
ceste”—the work in which he first realized that 
art revolution which was the result of his 
long and mature reflection on the artificial con- 
ventionalism and inapt expression of the dramat- 
ie music of the period. The philosophic and re- 
flective power of Gluck’s mind is nowhere more 
admirably shown than in his communication, 
dated Vienna, October 30, 1770, to the Duke of 
Braganza, to whom he dedicated his opera “Par- 
ide ed:Elena.” In subsequent letters, to Louis 
XVI., to Marie Antoinette, to Klopstock, to M: 
de la Harpe, and other celebrities of the day, 
Glack’s energetic thought and confidence in the 
trath of his principles and his art mission are 
most characteristically shown, including some 
interesting references to the production of his 
“Iphigenie” and “Armide,” specially for the Pa- 
risian opera stage, and his well-known feud with 
the rival composer Piccini, which divided even 
members of the same family with all the animos- 
ity of a political quarrel. Rugged and self-as- 
serting as Gluck was, he must also have been 
somewhat of the courtier, since, in some interest- 
ing extracts given from the diary of the unfortu- 
nate Princess de Lamballe, we are told that this 
uncompromising composer, whose self-confidence 
was almost arrogant, “often told her that he al- 
ways improved his music according to the impres- 
sion that it made on the Queen” (Marie Antoin- 
ette). Again, “he said to the Queen that the 
air of France had redoubled the powers of his 
musical genius, and the sight of her Majesty had 
pe such a wonderful impetus to his ideas, that 
is compositions had become, like herself, sub- 
lime.” Many such characteristic personal touch- 
es, as well as illustrations of his art career, are to 
be found in this interesting series. 
The next portion of the volume consists of a 
few somewhat meagre letters of Charles Philip 
Emanuel Bach (born in 1714), son of the great 


John Sebastian, and himself the immediate pio- | 


neer of the modern school of pianoforte music. 
A slight autobiographic sketch gives the few lead- 
ing incidents in his most uneventful life, together 
with a passing indication of the principles which 
led him to adopt a style of expression rather than 
of scientific combination in composition and per- 
formance. 

A rather copious collection of Haydn’s letters 
forms the next portion of the volume, the first 
authenticated date being 1780. A large portton 
of these, addressed to the publishers— Artaria of 
Vienna, and Breitkopf & Hirtel of Leipsic—are 
occupied with details of his business arrangements 
and contracts for the price of his compositions— 
the amounts in most instances standing in absurd 
contrast to the present estimation of the works. 
Even after the composer had become eminent we 
find him agreeing with the publisher Nadermann 
(October 25, 1784), to supply “three new and 
very carefully composed symphonies, neatly and 
correctly written out, fer the sum of 150 ducats, 
payable atthe end of November.” ially 
interesting are portions of his diary, and the let- 
ters relating to Haydn’s visit to don, where 
he was at once received as a composer of world- 
wide fame. Iu a letter written from 18 Great 
Pulteney street, dated January 8, 1791 (only a 
week after his arrival), he says: “Every one 
seems anxious to know me. I have “aheatty 
dined out six times, and could be invited every 
day if I chose ; but I must in the first place con- 
sider my health, and in the next my work. Ex- 
cept the nobility, I admit no visitors till two 
o’clock in the a oon, and at four o’clock I 
dine at home with Salomon.” It was Salomon 
who brought Haydn to London, where the great 
composer produced his twelve grand symphonies 
at the then renowned “Salomon Concerts.” In 
his diary Haydn records his presence at the Lord 
Mayor's Banquet (November 5, 1791), where, 
among much that appeared strange -to the sim- 





ple-minded German musician, he noticed that 
“the strangest thing of all was that one part of 
the company went on dancing without hearing a 
single note of the music ; for first at one table, 
and then at anothef, songs were shouted, or 
toasts given, amidst the most crazy uproar and 
clinking of glasses and hurrahs.” The civic fes- 
tivities of the London of that day were doubtless 
not a little startling to the foreign visitor. 

It is not a little remarkable that none of 
Haydn’s letters refer to Beethoven, notwithstand- 
ing that he was, for a period, a pupil of Haydn. 
The grand and independent originality of the 
younger composer, however, could scarcely be 
appreciated by one who, however great, belong- 
ed to a school of art in which structural form and 
symmetrical proportion were absolute essentials. 
This is sufficiently evidenced by the well-known 
story of Haydn’s disapproval of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte trio in C minor (No. 3 of op. 1),by far 
the finest of the set of three to which it belongs: 
On the other hand, there are several passages 
in the letters and diaries of Haydn recording his 
intense admiration and reverence for the genius 
of his contemporary Mozart, whose death, in 
1791, was bewailed by Haydn as a personal 
affliction as well as an irreparable loss to art. 
There is but little in reference to Haydn’s second 
visit to London (1794), also at the instance of 
Salomon ; and the remainder of the correspon- 
dence chiefly relates to his oratorio, “The Crea- 
tion” (produced at Vienna in 1799), which with 
the “Seasons” (brought out at the same place in 
1801) formed the closing triumphs of the veter- 
an composer, who died in 1809, at the age of 
seventy-six. This series of letters, like those of 
Gluck, includes a copy of the master’s last will 
and testament. 

The letters of Weber contained in the present 
volume, eonsist chiefly of those addre to his 
friend and fellow-pupil, Ginsbacher; much of 
the interest of which has been forestalled by ref- 
erence to the same materials in the biography of 
Weber, published two years and a half since. 


Weber’s correspondence commences with a 
letter dated “Freyberg, December 9, 1800,” in- 
teresting as conveying to Artaria, the publisher, 
an offer to engrave music on stone—the practice 
of the then new process of lith hy having, in 
his youth, for some time dive: eber’s atten- 
tion from his musical studies. In the next letter, 
dated 1810, Weber informs Niigeli (the well- 
known musician and publisher of Zurich), I have 
once more entirely devoted myself to art”—and, 
speaking of his own musical tendencies, he states, 
“my principles differ far too much from those of 
Beethoven ever to come into contact with him.” 
This strange want of appreciation, by a man of- 
special original genius, of the productions of an- 
other of a far higher order of imaginative power, 
must ever remain an art paradox; more incom- 
prehensible in the case of the innovative Weber 
than in the more formal Spohr, whose standard 
of excellence was the classical precedent of the 
— —— school of oe We need 
not follow Weber's correspondence over ground 
which has previously been more completely teav- 
ersed in the biography above referred to, further 
than to say that it contains interesting details of 
his struggling art-life, and some passing referen- 
ces to his productions. The letters, however, 
only come down to August, 1825, nearly a year 
before Weber’s final triumph in the production 
of “Oberon” in London, and his death here in 
1826. The last communication given is a letter 
to his friend Biarmann, the celebrated clarinet 

layer of Munich, for whom Weber wrote his 

autiful duet sonata in E flat (for pianoforte 

and clarinet), besides concertos for his instru- 
ment. 

The letters of Mendelssohn here given (now 
published for the first time) are mostly addressed 
to the celebrated clarinet-player just referred to, 
Barmann of Munich. They commence with the 
date of 1826, when Mendelssohn was seventeen, 
at which age his compositions had already at- 
tracted much notice. Some of these communica- 
tions, belonging to the period of his Italian tour 
(1831), are full of that genial vivacity which 
was a marking characteristic of his temperament 
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until clouded by the successive losses of parents 
and relatives. Other letters are from Paris 
(1832), and fully bear out Mendelssohn’s known 
want of entire sympathy with French musical 
art—almost the only antagonism (and this not a 
very active one) in his amiable nature. The 
letters are full of agreeable gossip and playful 
humor, but have slight reference to either his 
own or other great productions of musical art. 
There are doubtless many letters of more impor- 
tance in this respect still withheld from publica- 
tion; but, it is to be hoped, only temporarily, 
since so accomplished a writer and so acute a 
critic must have written much of value in refer- 
ence to an art which he loved so dearly and prac- 
ticed so gloriously. Of his modesty and severe 
self-judgment we have several traces. Even in 
a letter dated 1834, after he had produced many 
masterpieces, we find him saying, “Should } ever 
succeed in writing something entirely to my own 
mind (it need not give pleasure to any one else), 
then I shall be able once more to write a becom- 
ing, sensible letter, and gladly tell you about my- 
self; but as yet I am much dissatisfied, and 
should like to try to write better, for my works 
often ory others better than myself.” Be it 
remarked that this was penned by one who had 
already com symphonies, overtures, quar- 
tets, piano-forte pieces, and songs, which now 
rank as classical productions,*and who wasonly 
then about to commence his first oratorio, “St. 
Paul.” What acontrast to some recent instances 
of gentlemen making a sudden dash at fame by 
rushing at once into public with a crude attempt at 
this ultimatum of musical art and genius ! 

The volume is illustrated with good portraits of 
Gluck, Haydn, and Weber—that of Haydn, how- 
ever, being somewhat more heavy-looking than 
the German likenesses to which we have 
been accustomed. The translation is executed 
with the facility and smoothness which have dis- 
tinguished Lady Wallace’s several previous pro- 
ductions of the kind; and the book should find a 
place on the shelves of all who are interested in 
music and musicians. 





Decorations of the New Opera House of 
Pari 

The reports of the intended decorations of the new 
Opera House have been se extraordinary, that most 
people believed them to"be exaggerated ; this, how- 
ever, is not the case, as the following list supplied by 
M. Garnier, the architect of the new building, to the 
Moniteur des Arts, will show :—The paintings order- 
ed, and in course of execution, are, for the grand 
public saloon, ten subjects for the covings of the ceil- 
ings from mythology and history : “Orpheus,” “Ed- 
ucation of Jupiter,” “Bacchantes,” “Judgment of 
Paris,” &c., by M. Paul Baudry ; “Parnassus,” ter- 
restial and divine, to fill two large covings; and ten 
oval medallions over the doors, by the same. A 
room to the left of the above, to be decorated by M. 
Delaunay, the ceiling with “The Glorification of 
Singing,” and three tympans, continuing the subject. 
The corresponding room on the other side, “Harmo- 
ny,” in a ceiling and three tympans, by M. Barrias. 
he great saloon for the ballet: four panels repre- 
senting the various phases of the dance, and twenty 
portraits of famous dancers, by Gustave Boulanger. 
Grand staircase: four subjects, “Art,” ‘Music,” 
“Poetry,” and “The Dance,” in large compartments, 
yy M. Pils; and twelve works in enamel, by M. 
mile Solier, representing as many cities where fa- 
mous operas have been produced, London included. 
A grand cupola, by M. Jules Lenepveu, “The Gods 
and Goddesses on Olympus,” representing the sym- 
bolic arts ; three landscapes by MM. Félix Thomas, 
Lanoue, and Harpignies. The above are all order- 
ed and the following are proposed to be added to the 
list :—Four grand panels, and three tympans, with 
figures on a ground of gold, for an anteroom; a 
= allegorical ceiling for the Imperial saloon, and 
ve panels for the antechamber to the saloon; pan- 
els and friezes for the Empress’s boudoir ; eight tym- 
panums in the Imperial vestibule. Smoking-room : 
eight historical figures, with plans, representing the 
eight places which have been used for o in Par- 
is; a ceiling and eight medallions for the large ice- 
room ; friezes for the small ice-room ; twelve panels, 
containing figures representing as many kinds of 
dances, for the café; and lastly, twenty portraits of 
celebrated singers, by Géréme, de Curzon, Chifflard, 
Laéinlin, Brisset, Giacomotti, Biennoury, Lévy, Au- 





ber, Leconte de Roujou, Balleroy, Ph. Rousseau, 
Monginot, Gendron, Landelle, Hamon, Marchal, 
Giraud, Saintin, Wetter, Frangais, and Benouville. 
The sculpture is in keeping with the painting. On 
the principal facade of the building above, four er - 
by M. Maillet; below, groups representing the 
“Dance,” “Harmony,””"*Comedy,”and the “Drama,” 
and “Singing” and “Music,” 4 Carpeaux, Jouff- 
roy, Perrand, and Guillaume; and in the centre, 
statues representing the “Idyl,” “Elegy,” and ‘“My- 
thology,” and “History,” by Aizelin, Chapu, Du- 
bois, and Falguitres. On the two frontons of the 
same facade, figures of “Architecture” and ‘“Indus- 
try,” by Jean Petit, and painting and sculpture, by 
Gruvére. On the two lateral facades, frontons re 
resenting “Comedy” and the “Drama,” by Girard ; 
“Art” and “Science,” by Maniglier; the “Drama” 
and “Music,” by Ottin; and “Singing” and ‘“Poe- 
try,” by Cabet. The grand galvano-plastic groups, 
by Gummery, representing “Poetry” and “Music,” 
supported by figures of Fame. Over the centre of 
the —— a galvano-plastic group, “Apollo 
hol ing the lyre,” and two allegorical figures, by 
Ainé Millet ; and in the angles, ‘‘Pegasus restrained 
by the Muses.” On the frontons of the Imperial 
vilion, the arms of France, with attributes, by Pollet 
and Travaux. On the Imperial staircase, four “Ca- 
riatides,” by Elias Robert and Mathurin Moreau. On 
the principal fagade, gilt bronze busts of Mozart, 
Meyerbeer, Spontini, Sranores, and Auber, by Cha- 
baud ; and of Halévy, Rossini, Quinault, and be, 
by Everard. On the lateral fagades, busts in stone 
of Cambra, Cambert, J. J. Rousseau, Philidor, Pic- 
cini. and Paisiello, by Hasse; Cherubini, Mehul, 
Nicolo, Weber, Bellini, and Adam, by Denécheau ; 
Monteverde, Durahte, Jomelli, Monsigny, Grét 
and Sacchini, by Walter ; and Lesueur,Berton, Boiel- 
dieu, Hérold, Donizetti, and Verdi, by Bruyer. Me- 
dallions on the facade, of Pergolesi, Haydn, Bach, 
and Cimarosa, by Gummery. Two grand candela- 
bra, allegorical of the moon and the stars, by Cha- 
baud. In the interior of the building, four seated 
statues of Lulli, Rameau, Gluck, and Handel, repre- 
senting Italian, French, German, and English music; 
artists not yet appointed. On the grand staircase, 
two “Cariatides” in colored marble,by Jules Thomas. 
In the grand saloon, two “Cariatides,” flanking the 
chimney-piece, by Carrier Belleuse and Cordier. In 
the theatre itself, “Cariatides,” at the Imperial and 
opposite boxes, by Cranck and Leptre. It is pro. 
posed, in addition to the above, to a twenty plas- 
ter figures in the grand saloon, with busts of living 
composers, bas-reliefs, and ornaments. Over the Im- 

rial pavilion are eagles, by Caén, while others by 
Vecqecmare and Rouillard crown the columns and 
guard the entrance. 


A Visit to Rossini. 


The friendly old gentleman, who was seated at the 
writing-table in his little study, rose with some diffi- 
culty, but with the most winning cordiality, and held 
out his hand to us. We soon forced him back again 
into his arm-chair. Suddenly he asked us if Mo- 
zart’s monument in Vienna was completed, and also 
Beethoven’s. We three Austrians were rather em- 
barrassed. “I remember Beethoven remarkably 
well,” continued Rossini, after a pause, “though very 
nearly half a century has elapsed; when I was in 
Vienna, I lost no time in going to see him.” “But 
he did not admit you, as Schindler and other biogra- 
phers inform us? ‘On the contrary,” said Rossini, 
cortecting me, “I got ‘the Italian poet,’ Carpani, 
with whom I had previously been to Salieri’s, to in- 
troduce me to Beethoven, who received us immedi- 
ately and in a very polite manner. The visit, it is 
true, did not last long, for all conversation with Beet- 
hoven was absolutely painful. On the day in ques- 
tion, he happened to hear worse than usual, and 
could not understand me, though I spoke in an ex- 
ceedingly loud voice ; perhape, too, the little practice 
he had may have rendered the task of conversing in 
Italian still more difficult for him.” I own that this 
statement of Rossini’s, the truth of which was corrob- 
orated by many details, pleased me like an unexpect- 
ed present. I had always been annoyed at this trait 
in Beethoven’s biography, as well as at the of 
musical Jacobins who glorify the brutal anic 
virtue of shutting one’s door in the face of a man like 
Rossini. But there is not a word of truth in the 
whole story. We accepted with pleasure Rossini’s 
offer to take us down stairs to the ground floor. We 
entered the light, spacious drawing room, with its 
fresco-adorned ceiling, and its lofty windows, through 
which rose-bushes peep. In the middle of the room 
there stands one of Pleyel’s Grands. As we all know 
Rossini, for the last few years, has exhibited a great 
partiality for playing the piano, and this virtuosity 
deferred till so late affords him an op ortunity for a 
continuous succession of jokes, several of which are 








stereotyped. He began at once to complain that 
Schulhoff would not give him a chance of getting on 
asa pianist. “It is true that I do not practice my 
scales every day like you young people, for when I 
play them the whole length of the piano, I fall off 
my chair either right or left. During the winter, 
Rossini gives six or eight musical soirées at his town 
residence, No. 2 Chaussée d’Antin. For an artist 
possessing so eminently the sense of the beantiful in 
music, the style of decoration adopted for his apart- 
- is — devoid of ao with a eg ¢ oe 
e. Next to a co ate engraving of the 
Madense della Sedia is oon ane Parisian ideal in 
a very low-necked dress, and all along the wall are 
bronze saucers with histories of the saints in relief. 
On the side-board, a crucifix rises out of a confused 
medley of small Japanese figures and Chinese pic- 
tures, for which Rossini appears to have a great par- 
tiality. In the way of portraits, the only ones I re- 
marked were the small phot: 3 of the Bing. 
Portugal and of Adelina Patti upon the mantel-shelf, 
Of Adelina Patti the maestro speaks with admiring 
esteem, always excepting her when he indulges in 
lamentations to the effect that the race of great vocal 
artists has completely died out. ‘Look there!” he 
said, pointing to the new opera-house, which rises, 
surrounded by scaffolding, before his windows. “We 
shall soon have a new theatre; but we have already 
no more singers. Shall you be better off when your 
new opera house is finished at Vienna?” To attend 
the sowrées of the celebrated maestro is the ambition 
of every one in Paris. The most distinguished per- 
sons frequently take more trouble to obtain an invi- 
tation to Rossini’s than to the Tuileries, and the pa- 
pers never neglect giving, next day, an account of 
what took place. I was enabled to attend the last of 
these musical evenings, and own to having felt more 
honored than pl . Rossini’s residence is very 
far from being —_ enough to accommodate the 
number of persons invited. The heat was something 
indescribable, and the pressure so great that the most 
desperate efforts were always necessary whenever a@ 
fair vocalist (especially one of the weight of Madame 
Sax) had to make her way from her seat to the piano. 
A host of ladies, sparkling with jewels, occupy the 
entire area of the music-room ; the gentlemen stand, 
jammed together so as to be unable to move, gt the 
open doors. Now and then a servant with refresh- 
ments worms nee the gasping crowd, but it is 
an odd fact that only very few persons (and those 
mostly strangers) take anything worth mentioning. 
The lady of the house, it is said, does not like r 
doing so. About the present Madame Rossini I 
have nothing further to tell than that she is rich, and 
was once beautiful. A boldly sculptured Ronian 
nose rises, like atower that has been spared, from 
out the remains of her former beauty; the rest was 
vovered by brilliants. The programme of the con- 
cert (made up mostly, as was natural, of Rossini’s 
music) included Italian and French vocal pieces, ex- 
ecuted by the leading members of the opera, Mme. 
Sax, Mile. Battu, Faure, and others. Two new 
Rossinian piano-forte pieces (played by a young vir- 
tuoso of the name of Diemer) were not so remarkable 
for originality, as for the piling up of difficulties in 
them. They bore the strange titles, “Dee Sleep 
and Sudden Awakening,” and “Tartarian Bolero.” 
The vocal pieces are more serious and beautiful. 
They are not see original, and invariably 
models as regards the treatment of the voice. The 
master of the house himself accompanied two of the 
vocal pieces on the piano with entrancing delicacy. 
Otherwise, on such evenings, he generally sits, silent 
and tired, in the little entrance room, with his old 
colleague Caraffa, or some other intimate friend, and 
is delighted if the pack of his adorers will leavo- him 
awhile in repose. I t not having heard Rossini’s 
new Mass. This work (like all the others, carefull 
guarded, and kept unpublished by its composer) 
said to contain some very striking beauties. “It is 
not the kind of sacred music fitted for you Germans,” 
said Rossini, on declining to accede to my request, 
“my most sacred music is never aught more than 
semi-serious.” He calls his “Napoleon Hymn” (for 
the distribution of prizes on the Ist of J aa 
music” and his operas “antiquated stuff.” It is, in- 
deed, impossible to talk seriously with the celebrated 
maestro ; he feels at home only in quiet jokes and 
mild banter ; and when he jokes about his own com- 
pre wres it is alwaysa matter of doubt whether he 
8 laughing more at himself or at those whom he is 
addressing. Though we may blame the ex 
tion in this grotesque self-depreciation, it is on 
a motive of feeling which we cannot fail to recognize 
on looking more nearly into the circumstances of the 
case. Rossini lives in the midst of a system of un- 
interrupted adoration and petting. There are but 
few men in the world to whom such homage is for- 
ever being paid. His room is never free from visi- 
tors; the highest notabilities of aristocracy, wealth 
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and art come and go. He is overwhelmed with cost- 
ly presents and tender marks of attention ; out of a 
hundred persons, ninety-nine think themselves bound 
to say flattering things to him. Were Rossini to re- 
ceive all such expressions of admiration with the self- 
satisfied, vainly modest smile peculiar to so many 
celebrities—who, so to speak, refuse with one hand 
while they pocket with the other—there would be no 
existing in his house a quarter of an hour. Every 
one in it would be suffocated with incense. Serious 
disapprobation or warmth of feellng is not to be 
found in. Rossini’s character; he prefers knocking, 
with -natured self-ridicule, the casket of incense 
out of the hand of his worshipper, and enjoys the 
latier’s embarrassment. “What shall I call you?” 
lisped a young and beautiful lady, recently, when 
speaking with him ; ‘great master? prince of com- 

* or divine genius?” “I much rather,” 
replied Rossini, with a confiding smirk, “that you 
would call me mon petit lapin!”’ Rossini never vie- 
its any one—never passes an evening from home— 
has been to the theatre only twice, probably, in twen- 
ty years ; and as a matter of course, has not seen the 
Exhibition, Taking carriage exercise, receiving vis- 
its, and indulging in a little music constitute his sole 
occupations. He willingly allowed himself to be nam- 
ed honorary president of the musical jury appointed 
to decide on the merits of the prize cantatas and 
hymns of peace on the express condition that he 
would not be required to attend any of their meet- 
ings, or have the slightest thing to do. He said 
jokingly that he was willing to be elected a member 
of other committees on similar terms. The joyous 
maestro takes, perhaps, nothing quite seriously ex- 
cept the care of his Ith. He cossets himself up 
most scrupulously, and entertains the greatest hor- 
ror of death. oe to the visitor who causes him to 
defer a siesta, or any other important source of bodi- 
ly comfort! ‘‘Allez-vous en !”” he exclaimed lately to 
an unfortunate wight: ‘‘ma célébrité m’embéte !”— 
From Pariser Briefe in the Newe Freie Presse. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 


Orrra.—A short winter season was opened at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Monday with the personnel of 
the Italian Opera, the principals being Mile. Tict- 
jens, Mile. Sinico, Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Demeric- 

blache, Mile. Baumeister, Signors Bettini, Gassier, 
Foli, Casaboni, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Tom Hohler. 
Two singers, new to the London public,have also been 
secured—Mile. Clara Louise Kellogg, from the New 
York Academy of Music, and Mile. Clara Doria, 
from some of the principal cities in Italy. These 
will appear in the course of a few days. Tho _ 
ing performance was “Lucrezia Borgia,” Mile. Tiet- 
jens in the title-part, Sig. Bettini as Gennaro, Sig. 
Gassier as 7/ Duca, and Mme, Trebelli Majfeo Orsint. 
Such an opera, and in this wise cast, calls for no 
special comment it is sufficient to state that the 
singers were in good voice, the audience warm, the 
house well filled. Sig. Bettini claims notice, for his 
Gennaro is a novelty to London. His assumption 
was a saccess: he looks well, sings well. Mile. 
Tietjens came in for her usual share of applause. 
Band and chorus, if not strong, were efficient for the 
numbers ; Sig. Arditi at his post again demonstrated 
the vigor and zeal of an accomplished conductor. 

On Tuesday the ‘ Nozze di Figaro” was given, on 
Tnursday the “Barbiére,” on Friday ‘“J/ Trovatore,” 
and on Saturday the American prima donna, Miss— 
or Mlle., as she is now to be called, by that mysterious 
rule which is so despotic in the musical world—Clara 
Louise Kellogg appears. goers are curious 
concerning her arrival, for a very favorable report 
on her, and Brother Jonathan is fanatico per la 

ellogg.—Orchestra, Nov. 2d. 

It is curious to note the ecstacies of the London 
critics about Miss Kellogg. Is it possible that so 
high a strain can hold out? Here is our veteran 
expert of the Zimes, for instance, (yet we were pained 
to read in a paper of the same date with the debut, 
November 24, that J, W. Davison was seriously ill 


at Malvern :) 

“Never did operatic heroine find so many admi- 
rable representatives within so brief an interval of 
time ; and now we have to welcome, and -_ heartily 
to welcome, another in Mile. Kellogg, the original 
Margaret of America, one well worthy to figure in 
the brilliant gallery. We are tired of making com- 
— between one Margaret and another ; and the 

istinctions after all are neither so broad in outline 
nor so subtle in detail as to be worth repeatedly 
dwelling upon. Enough that Mile. Kellogg takes 

















the exclusively sentimental view, in direct opposition 
to Mile. Lucca. She appears to possess every requi- 
site, physical and mental, for the full and satisfactory 
delineation of the character, unquestionably one of 
the most engaging in the entire repertory of modern 
lyric drama. Her voice is a legitimate soprano of 
extremely agreeable quality, flexible, as was shown 
by her facile delivery of the well-known apostrophe 
to the jewels in the garden scene, telling and resonant, 
rather than distinguished by any extraordinary degree 
of power, always at ready command, and—merit not 
to be overestimated !—always in tune. Mile. Kellog; 
has a voice, indeed, that leaves little to wish for, Mi 
and proves by her use of it that her studies have 

both assiduous and in the right path. She is, in fact, 
though so young, a thoroughly accomplished singer 
—in the school at any rate, towards which the music 
of M. Gounod consistently leans, and which essenti- 
ally differs from the florid school of Rossini and the 
Italians before Verdi. 

“One of the great charms of her singing is her 

ee enunciation of the words she has to utter. 

never sacrifices sense to sound, but fits the verbal 
text to the music as if she attached — im nce 
toeach. Then her “oe is highly finished, her 
cadences being so well rounded off as to satisfy the 
most tutored and exacting ear, and this notwith- 
standing an occasional tendency to drag the time and 
over-elaborate expression. Of the Italian language 
she seems a thorough mistress, and we may well 
believe that she speaks it both fluently and correctly. 
These manifest advantages, added to a graceful 
figure, a countenance full of intelligence, and un- 
doubted dramatic capacity, make up a sum of attrac- 
tion to be envied, and easily explain the interest 
excited by Mile. Kellogg at the outset and maintain- 
ed by her to the end. 

“A favorable impression was produced in the very 
beginning by the brief reply to Faust in the scene of 
the Kermesse, which, nevertheless, was in our opinion 
a little overstrained for what is merely a quiet rebuff 
to the advances of a somewhat forward stranger. The 
garden scene, from the plaintive romance at the spin- 
ning wheel to the end, was full of genuine expression, 
and marked by high dramatic intelligence. Each 
salient passage was at once understood and applauded 
by the audience, and the curtain fell upon a success 
that left no further cause for apprehension. Mlle. 
Kellogg may have felt nervous in this important 
acene, but she rarely allowed it to be punvepelata ; and 
the perfect ease with which she executed the more 
trying passages of the ‘jewel song,’ beginning with 
the not always by every Margaret too evenly-balanced 
shake, showed an undisturbed command of her 
resources. The air was called for again unanimously, 
but wisely not repeated. 

“Into the beautiful duet with Faust, the ‘gem’ of 
the opera, Mile. Kellogg threw herself heart and soul, 
making every point tell--at times, perhaps, a little 
too much, as though she anticipated every point that 
was coming, a peculiarity, however, which may not 
be a fixed habit, but on such an eventful occasion 
attributable to a very natural anxiety. To desist 
from further particularizing, the last two scenes—-the 
scene of the Cathedral, where Margaret vainly en- 
deavors to pray, and that of the prison and the 
apotheosis, where the good triumphs over the evil 
principle—were alike forcible and impressive. In her 
delivery of the final trio, where the melody rises 
higher and higher as the resolution of Margaret grows 
in strength, Mile. Kellogg exhibited tokens of a 
physical power which until then had been less appa- 
rent. In conclusion we may add that there was 
evidently not a dissentient opinion as to the merits of 
the new singer, who was called before the lamps 
after every act and overwhelmed with applause.” 


And here is what the News says of her: 


“For many years past some of the best artists,vocal 
and instrumental, of the old world have been heard 
in the new, and America seems likely now to repay 
the obligation by sending us executants of an equal- 
ly high order. Mlle. Adelina Patti, it is true, is 
neither American by birth nor training, but she is in- 
separably identified with that country by her resi- 
dence there since childhood, and the triumphant ree- 
—- and popularity which she first gained there. 

Ne. Kellogg, however, is a native American who 
has never until recently been out of her own country; 
and, as above stated, has made no public appearance 
in Europe until the occasion now referred to. 

* * # & # # “This lady, indeed, appears to have 
every requisite to command here that popularity and 
saccess which she has enjoyed for the past four or 
five years in her own country. She is young ; her 
face is full of intelligence and expression ; her fig- 
ure, of middle stature, graceful whether in repose or 
action ; and her gestares and by-play were invariably 
ma and unembarrassed even under the inev- 
itable anxiety of a first appearance. Her voice, com- 











manding a compass of two octaves, is brilliant in its 
upper range without being weak in its lower tones— 
the quality resonant and sufficiently Psst even 
for the large space of Her Majesty’s Theatre—while 
it possesses that rare sympathetic tone without which 
the most faultless execution and brilliant style must 
fail to realize the true object of musical expression. 
To these natural and personal advantages, Mile. 
Kellogg adds that of finished training in the best 
school of vocal exeeution—her performance through- 
out having evidenced the thorough preparation of 
studentship in all those executive details so essential 
to the formation of a great singer, and so frequently 
neglected or hurriedly passed through by aspirants 
for such a position. 
Germany. 
(From the London Atheneum.) 


“Tell it not in Herr Wagner’s kingdom of Bava- 
ria,” writes our Correspondent, “that all which he 
and his subjects, kingly, priestly and lay, have writ- 
ten, said and done, has not availed to avert the inva- 
sion of the operas of that pernicious Italian, Signor 
Verdi—a composer not, like Herr Offenbach, to be 
tolerated by the sublime with placid acquiescence, as 
one licensed to delight fools of quality, silly students, 
and frivolous girls, but as shocking and serious in his 
way as the author of Lohengrin’s self. What is 
more, Signor Verdi’s music is as little genial to Ger- 
man singers as music can be, owing to the excess of 
southern accent required. No matter. After having 
left ‘Rigoletto’ at Frankfort, I found ‘Il Trovatore 
at Wiirzburg. It was some compensation, in the 
grand and rich cathedral there (which, by ite splen- 
dor, not without much florid false taste, always seems 
to me the fit scene for Mozart’s unequal Masses), to 
hear a burial-service, on a modest scale, so reveren- 
tially performed and so well chanted as to merit a 
note. The accompaniment of the organ was admi- 
rable for its resource, reserve and gravity. Here was 
the real effect for which so many composers have 
strained without success, and which has never been 
approached more closely than by M. Gounod in the 
opening of the church-scene in ‘Faust.’ To come 
back to the present plight of opera in Germany,— 
even in Herr Wagner’s own cupital, Munich,—his 
productions fare but badly. For October Festival 
there, an annual sort of fair, the operas chosen were 
Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Etoile’ and ‘L’Africaine’ ; Lortzing’s 
‘Undine,’ ‘Norma,’ and ‘Le Nezze.’ Calderon’s 
‘Magico Prodigioso’ was also played with incidental 
music by Herr Reimberger. While play-bills are our 
subject, ‘Cosi fan tutte’ may be mentioned as having 
been given at Frankfort ; af Barbiere’ at towns as 
widely apartas Hamburg and Augsburg; and in 
the latter town, a small Sing-spiel, with the title 
‘Franz Schubert’—another proof of the increasing 
interest gathering round the name of that man of ge- 
nius. M. von Flotow’s sickly ‘Stradella’ seems to 
hold the public at Cologne. It is possible that the 
very high terms demanded for the permission to rep- 
resent ‘Romeo and Juliet’ may limit the performan- 
ces of that opera in Germany, where everything that 
bears Gounod’s name seems to excite curiosity. M. 
von Hulsen, the Government head administrator of 
Prussian operatic affairs,has thought it worth while to 
publish in the papers an explanatory manifesto. The 
opera, however, is to be given at Dresden.” 

“You have mentioned Herr Bilse’s touring mon- 
ster concerts. ‘Ihey are worthy of attention in spite 
of a name which raises false expectations, and is thus 
calculated to create a prejudice. Herr Bilse is wise- 
ly catholic in his programmes, showing himself 
afraid neither of the ancients nor of the moderns, and 
thus affording his public good opportunities for com- 
parison. He conducts with no ordinary spirit and 
power. His band is not a very good onc—only sixt 
in number, and the stringed instruments are overbal- 
anced by the wind ones, especially in modern scores; 
many of them being in the hands of mere boys. But 
it plays con amore as a band inspired and controlled 
by the baton. The eveniug I heard it, it was sevcre- 
ly taxed—first in Herr Gade’s dreamy ‘Ossian’Over- 
ture (so near, yet not quite, being a first-rate musical 
poem). Next came Herr Abert’s ‘Columbus’ Sym- 
phony, now clearly established as one of the best 
modern German works of its class. This was 
wrought up superbly ; and great was the impression 
made by the picturesque slow movement, ‘Evening 
on the sea,’ and the stirring finale. Thirdly, we had 
another work of the romantic school,the ‘Tannhauser’ 
Overture. It was a real pleasure to hear orchestral 
masic performed so earnestly, without the slightest 
affectation. The exhibition is one to rank with 
those by which Herr Manns has made himself fa- 
mous in England, or (to take a German parallel) 
with that of the miniature band conducted by Herr 
Liebig, which pleased me so much, a few autumns 
ago, at Berlin.” 
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To offer a few more foreign notes made on the 
spot—The German winter season of instrumental 
music has set in,” writes our Correspondent. “To 
judge from the programmes of orchestral and choral 
concerts, no less important than those of Berlin, 
Cologne and Stuttgart, the ‘new ideas’ have as yet 
not shot far. At the first Giirzenich Concert at 
Cologne, besides Cherubini’s Overture to ‘Les Aben- 
cerages,’ which is as good as unknown in London, 
and besides other excellent but more familiar master- 
terpieces, a new composition for voices and orchestra, 
by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, was performed ; also Herr 
Gade’s ‘Frihlingsbotschaft,’ one of the most graceful 
specimens of his peculiar talent. At Stuttgart, on a 
similar occasion, M. Félicien David’s ‘Desert’ — 
phony made up the second part ; and Fraulein Mehli 
played Chopin’s Concerto in the first. In the Nort 
the violinists in request seem to be Herren Joachim, 
Lauterbach, and Wilhelmj; at Cologne was to be 
heard Fraulein Friese, of whose very great promise 
mention was made here after a hearing of Her at 
Leipzig.” 

“While Herr Bilse was giving his good Symphonic 
Concerts in Munich, another conductor, beter nown 
by name in England, though only as the successor of 
Strauss, Lanner and Labitsky, Herr Gung’l, was 
there with his ‘chapel’ of musicians. His selections 
were amusing and miscellaneous. In those wonder- 
ful Caves of Trophonius, where the tobacco reek is 
so thick as to remind one of the Irishman’s graphic 
description of a smell ‘strong enough to hang a hat 
on,’—and where the beloved Bavarian drinkable is 
served at the allowance of some half-dozen huge 
glasses to each thirsty soul by smart looking beer- 
maids in pinafores,—Herr Gung’, who goes the round 
of ‘the Shades,’ ventures all manner of music, and 
attends to the execution of the same, whether it be 
frivolous or extra-mystical, with as much spirit as if 
anything more sterling than a polka was really 
responded to by his beer and tobacco public. It was 
strange in such a locality to hear Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to ‘The Ruins of Athens.’ It was interesting, 
in spite of the suffocating atmosphere, to make 
acquaintance with the Abbé Liszt’s ‘Huldigung’s’ 
March. This might have been as noble a procession- 
tune as any in being; for its first thoughts have 
pomp, brilliancy and distinctness, suggesting regular 
motion, set off with rich and delicate instrumentation, 
—had not the writer been led away by the demon 
who is perpetually whispering in his ear, and tempt- 
ing him into the commonplaces of crudity on the false 
pretext of warning him away from the commonplaces 
of platitude. There is in musical history no matter 
for deeper regret and graver speculation than the 
career and the compositions of this noble man of 
genius.” 

“Herr Leschetitzky’s opera, ‘Die Erste Falte,’ was 
the other day produced at Prague ; also, another new 
musical drama,’ ‘Der Wald zu Herrmannstadt,’ by 
Herr Westmeyer.—-During the past month, ‘Dinorah’ 
has been played at Frankfort ; ‘Tannhauser’ at Ber- 
lin, and ‘Rienzi’ and Halévy’s ‘L’Eclair’ at Dresden ; 
M. Auber’s ‘La Part du Diable’ (an opera which, in 
Germany, retains a place not held by it in France) 
at Vienna. There, too, has been given Mr. Balfe’s 
best opera, ‘les Quatre Fils Aymon;’ at Carlsrahe, 
Lortzing’s ‘Wildschiitz’ and ‘Don Juan ;’ at Wismar, 
the imperishable ‘Nozze’ of Mozart; at Osnabriick, 
‘Don Juan ;’ at Bremen, Signor Rossini’s ‘William 
Tell ;’ at Cracow, ‘Lucrezia Borgia ;’ at Diisseldorf, 
‘Norma ;’ at Augsburg and at Stuttgart, ‘Martha ;’ 
in the Swabian capital, also, ‘Rigoletto ;’ at Brunn, 
Lortzing’s ‘Waffenschmied ;’ at Ulm, Lortzing’s 
‘Czaar’ and ‘Il Trovatore,’ and at Mannheim, Lort- 
zing’s ‘Wildschiitz.’--Having said that Herr Offen- 
bach’s burlesques are everywhere, it has been needless 
to swell the list with reiteration of their titles. To 
describe how they are vulgarized in translation and 
execution, and yet how they seem to supply a German 
want, would be no pleasant task, save for chroniclers 
of Mr. Croaker’s family. There is danger in dog- 
matizing from data such as the above desultory list 
contains ; yet they have a value and instruction. 
There is a consistency in their inconsistency, which 
it would be well worth the trouble of analyzing by 
7 one not compelled to write to the moment of 
‘folly as it flies,’ ” 

“The Guide Books stand in need of revision as 
regards what is to be met with in Germany north and 
south. Some wwonty Tar ago the Michaelis-Kirche 
in Manich was reputed to be almost the only place 
on our side of the Alps where the choral unaccom- 
pened Masses of the old Italian masters could be 

eard well executed. The writer has again and 
again tried in former years to verify this recommen- 
dation, (which still stands in the Red Book,) without 
success, and many other tourists have shared his dis- 
appointment. On the other hand, a very fine unac- 
companied musical service was to be heard, a Sunday 





or two ago, at the Theatiner Kirche: fine as regards 
the execution ;—the composition not being of extra- 
ordinary merit. But the charm of true pure, voices 
singing in concord, especially when given in conjunc- 
tion with the stately ceremonials of Rome, defies 
analysis. There is no criticizing service music from 
hearing it in church. It becomes almost difficult to 
estimate its intrinsic worth when it is removed from 
the scene for which it was prepared. A place of 
worship, no matter what the creed, and a concert- 
room have, and should excite, different associations 
and emotions.” 

“A morning may be profitably given to Ulm by 
any one desirous of breaking the journey betwixt 
Strasburg and Vienna, especially if he takes interest 
in that great musical mystery, the organ. The 
enormous instrument built for the Cathedral by Herr 
Walker, of Ludwigsburg (it has been said almost to 
the ruin of the builder,) is now to be heard, by ap- 

intment, for a fee of two kronthalers (eight, shil- 
ings, or thereabouts,) one-half of which goes to the 
fund m aid of the works of restoration in p . 
The organ—curiously described in the Red Book as 
having one hundred ‘pipes’ (for stops)—deserves a 
place in the first rank of organs. The full sound is 
stupendous ; and, by ingenious combinations, readily 
within reach of the player, any amount of climax is 
attainable. The tone of the choir-organ (to employ 
our English term) is also rich and sweet—perhaps 
not equalling that of the Silbermann organs, nor the 
admirable and picturesque instrument not far from 
Ulm,—Mynheer Gabelaar’s organ at Weingarten ; 
but far more satisfactory to English tastes than the 
thinner and more nasal tone, to which such skilled 
builders of the grand new French organs as MM. 
Dacroquet and Cavaille-Coll are not averse. With 
all this fullness, the upper octave of the great Ulm 
organ, when all its stops are drawn, is not made 
unpleasant by that shrieking indistinctness which we 
have too often to put up with in England. Of course 
there is no end of show or solo stops ; some of these, 
however, are exceeded elsewhere, as at Haarlem, 
Fribourg, and one or two other places. The instru- 
ment has no common advantages of position, owing 
to the great height of the chnrch. The supply of 
wind is equal to its requirements. It is fairly well 
exhibited by a player who takes obvious pride in his 
charge. Were Ulm not the picturesque old city it is, 
with a physiognomy of its own, the cathedral organ, 
it may be repeated, is well worth waiting a few hours 
to hear. But four-fifths of tourists calling themselves 
musical, it may be feared, would prefer to enjoy some 
coarse presentation of a hackneyed opera in transla- 
lation.’ 

The journals speak well of Mile. Milde, at Weimar, 
asa singer of promise. This is the daughter of one 
of the most agreeable German singers in our recol- 
lection.—M. Roger is announced as engaged for one 
of the opera-houses at Vienna.—T he newly-appointed 
state-conductor for the Karnther Thor Theater there, 
Herr Esser, is described as giving satisfaction.—Sig- 
nor Marchisio, brother of the two well-known singers, 
has been singing buffo parts at the Italian Opera in 
Berlin.—A monument to Graun is in contemplation. 
—Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s Overture ‘In Memoriam’ was 
performed at the second Gewandhaus Concert at 
Leipzig, under his own direction.—There is a rumor 
that Herr Rietz may succeed Herr Hauptmann in his 
functions at the music-school there.—It would seem 
that the sum subscribed there in aid of the funds for 
Mendelssohn scholarships at Leipzig has been allowed 
to sink into the ground—otherwise, to have been 
abscrbed—without reckoning or inquiry.—The pew 
theatre is to be opened before New Yenr’s Day. 

Popular Concerts of orchestral music are coming 
into fashion everywhere. A series is to be opened in 
Brassels on the 17th of this month, directed by M. 
Simon, who already announces the programme for 
his first entertainment. This is worth citing for its 
originality and enterprise, which includes Cheru- 
bini’s Overture to ‘Ali Baba,’ Herr Abert’s to ‘As- 
torga,’ a Scherzo by Herr Jadassohn (of Leipzig *), 
and one of Handel’s Concertos. 

‘Mignon,’ the best, because the least forced, of all 
the clever operas by M. Ambroise Thomas, after 
having kept the stage of the Opéra Comique for a 
twelvemonth, is now to begin its travels in Germany 
at Berlin, with Mlle. Lucca for the heroine. 


Musical Correspondence. 


PaitapEvraia, Nov. 4.—The first Conservatory 
of Music Matinée came off at the New Horticultural 
Hall, Saturday, November 2, giving promise of a se- 
ries of: entertainments of the highest order. The 
programme opened with the great Beethoven Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, op. 47, in the difficult violin 














part of which Mr. Gaertner is the finished violinist, 
and the high-toned sympathetic artist. As Mr. Jar- 
vis in the piano part also displayed much excellence, 
the Sonata proved a great treat. The other pieces 
in the programme were Schubert’s “Wanderer,” as 
Horn solo, performed by Heineman, and that lovely 
Mozart Clarionet Quintet,played by the“Philadelphia 
“Classical Quintette Club,” under direction of Mr. 
Gaertner. It was very pleasant to hear the Club 
once more,and the old attendants of years are looking 
forward to the rest of this series of twenty matinées 
with much pleasure. 

The attendance was good, so that the Hall, al- 
though large for a chamber concert, was quite re- 
spectably filled. The stage wds adorned with hand- 
some bouquets of flowers, placed in the vases.intend- 
ed for use in the Horticultural displays, which struck 
us as a very pretty idea. It was interesting to 
watch amongst the andience the large numbers of 
the pupils of the Conservatory, for whose cultivation 
the concerts are given. On the very front benches 
sat a party of bright-faced boys, who were doubtless 
attending their first classical concert, and amongst 
them might be noted more than one earnest little 
listener. It is an excellent thing for these children 
thus early in the course of their musical training to 
be made to listen to the works of the masters; for 
although they cannot, of course, be expected to 
appreciate, they will in time, from only hearing the 
highest and best, acquire a taste that will prevent 
their caring for anything else. 

The Conservatory has had an unprecedented suc- 
cess in Philadelphia, which can only be accounted 
for by taking into consideration the unwearied labors 
in its behalf of the gentlemen associated in its direc- 
tion, Mr. Carl Gaertner, Musical Director, and Mr. 
Jefferson E. Williams, President. To them are due 
the thanks of the public for the sixty free scholarships, 
for three years’ tuition, offered to pupils of our pub- 
lic schools, as well as for the advantages to be derived 
from the entire institution. In the paying depart- 
ments of the school there are five hundred scholars 
of different degrees of advancement, and as all the 
classes comé under the supervision of Mr. Gaertner 
as musical Director, we may rest assured that the 
studies prescribed all tend in the true direction. 

Umpire. 


Curcaco, Nov. 4.—To furnish the musical news 
of this vicinity judiciously watered with talk, at first 
sight seems easy enough. And so it would be were 
it not for the “judicious” part of the programme. Se- 
riously, every body is so busy out here, minding their 
own business, that little news is manufactured. Just 
now we are assisted by Max Strakosch and his 
troupe, who give us ten nights and two matinées of 
Italian Opera. Last week they gave Zi Trovatore, 
The Barber, Norma, Tucia, Ernani, and, by way of 
da capo, Il Trovatore again at the matinée. Mme. 
La GRanGE appeared successively as Leonora, Nor- 
ma, Lucia and Elvira. Her impersonations were 
received with enthusiastic admiration by the brilliant 
and overflowing audiences of the past week. Al- 
though her voice is not quite so fresh as it once was, 
her lyric and dramatic talents are so great as to cause 
the audience to quite lose sight of whatever of 
short coming an impassible critic might discern. 
Apevaipk Puittirs has appeared as Azucena, 
Adalgisa, and Rosina. In the first and last of these 
impersonations her success was “immense.” Her 
Rosina is pronounced superior to any hitherto heard 
in Chicago. So also is La Grange’s Norma. Inhis 
appropriate line we have had Bricgnoxt, with more 
than his previous success; Susrn1, who has been 
nearly hors de combat as to his voice ; Massim1s.1Ant, 
Raxpo.rt, Marra, Cotvettt, and Sartr. All of 
these have been well received. The chorus is fair, 
but light. The orchestra is fuller and better than 
we have usually had here in opera. Taken all in 
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all, Chicago thinks Max Strakosch is a “brick,” and 
pats him on the back and tickles his pocket accord- 
ingly. To-night is Martha ; Don Pasquale, Lucrezia 
Borgia and Don Giovanni follow. 

In the Sunday School and clap-trap line we have 
had concerts by four hundred children at Farwell 
hall, in the new building of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. These have been reasonably well 
attended. Perhaps I ought to have said “‘unreasona- 
bly well.” 

J. W. Adams is drilling a chorus in connection 
with the Chicago Art School, and a concert is on 
hand. This Art school has four “strings to its bow” 
—which is a very proper musical arrangement— 
teaching Music, Painting, Sculpture, and Elocution 
and Light Gymnastics. The later two come under 
the head of Oratory. It is suggested to add pres- 
ently a theological chair of Heavy Gymnastics. Mr. 
Robert Goldbeck gave a piano-forte matinée in Cros- 
by’s Music Hall last Thursday afternoon. The pro- 
gramme embraced Beethoven’s Sonata in D, op. 10, 
No 3, Thalberg’s Lucia, Liszt’s ‘‘Miserere of Palestri- 
na,” Willmers’ “Hungarian Rhapsody,” and “Lake 
Mahopac,” and an ‘“‘Auld lang syne” and “Sogni d’- 
Amore” of his own. Mrs. Carrington, a very pleas- 
ant soprano of local celebrity, sang Goldbeck’s ‘“In- 
vocation’’ and Moeden's “Song of Home.” Not be- 
ing present I cannot give a more particular account. 
Next week we are promised vour “Quintette Club.” 

And now by way of exhortation, suffer me a word 
to Bostonians and other Down-Easters coming west. 
If there is any human being more cockney-ish than 
one born “within sound of Bow bells” it is a Bosto- 
nian on the western tour. The rawness, greenness, 
boorishness, ignorance, stupidity and general mal- 
appropriateness they manage to discern in western 
people and ways, is so very surprising as to raise a 
suspicion that some of these parties look through 
colored spectacles. The order and motto of their 
going is emphatically “Nil admirari.” All of 
which is respectfully submitted by 

Der Frerscnvtz. 

Farmincton, Conn., Noy. 14. Again we have 
been visited by the three Magi from the East, bring- 
ing rich offerings! Our annual little music feasts 
here (at Miss Porter's Young Ladies’ School) are 
always an event with us, eagerly anticipated, and 
bearing fruit long afterwards ; and so we like to 
spread the joyful news for the benefit of all who are 
like-minded. The programmes speak for themselves 
and for the object of our striving. 


3ist Concert, Nov. 13. . 


Sonate for Piano and Violin, A major, op. 47. . Beethoven. 
Variations Concertantes, for Violoncello and Piano, op.17. 


Mendelssohn. 

Romaoze, Scherzino and Intermezzo, for Piano, op. 26 
Schumann. 
Aria and Gavotte, for Violin. ..... 06.0.6... eeee ee Bach. 


Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, E flat, op. 100. 
Schubert. 


32d Concert, Nov. 14. 
Sonate for Piano and Violin, E flat, No. 380...... Mozart. 





Adagio for Violoncello.. .........sccesessseceees Nardini. 
Poionaise for Piano, E flat, op. 22............... Chopin. 
Sonate for Violin, D mimor. ............ 0... c0seeee Rust. 
Presto Scherzando for Piano (Posth ).. Mendelssoh 


Trio for Piano, Violin and ‘cello, E flat, op. ‘10, No. 2. 
thoven. 


Tho oxecution was, as might be expected of such 
artists, faultless. Tuomas, Mitts and Beroner 
have for vears belofiged to ‘‘our’s”; they play here 
as it were en famille, and with double zeal and enthu- 
siasm for a public that meets them sympathetically. 
(By the way, the last appearance of Thomas and 
Mills, before their trip to Europe, was made here 
with us, and so was the first since their return). 

In the way of novelties, they gave us this time a 
Violin Sonata by F. W. Rust (1739-96), a contem- 
porary of Friedemann Bach,—a work in a large, 
broad style, somewhat in the Tartini school, and in 
respect to form distinguished by a charmingly spor. 
tive Gigue, which, interrupted by other movements, 
constantly comes back again. It is a grateful, but 





difficult piece, for violin players, and Ferd. David 
has done a good service in digging up this old treas- 
ure. 

Also new was a Larghetto from a Violin Sonata 
by P. Nardini (1722-93), a pupil of Tartini. This 
is a soul-fal, noble song, which lost nothing by being 
transferred to the violoncello ; both in melody and 
harmony it sounds quite modern. 

The Intermezzo from the fantastical ‘‘Fasching- 
schwank in Wien” (Viennese Carnival), op. 26, of 
Schumann, is one of the most beautiful piano pieces 
that he wrote. In its dark, impassioned feeling it 
reminds us of the mood of the well-known song: 
“Ich grolle nicht.”” We commend it-especially to all 
piano players. 

As additions to the programme, Mills played the 
Romanza from the first, and the Larghetto from the 
second Concerto of Chopin; and Thomas played 
Schumann’s “Abendlied,” as transcribed for the vio- 
lin by Joachim. K. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 28,1867. 
Music in Boston. 

First Sympnony Concert. Thursday Af- 
ternoon, Nov. 9. The third season of eight con- 
certs, already guarantied by 1,300 season sub- 
scribers, 250 more than last year, opened with 
such a goodly show of audience, and of the best 
kind, as makes it the duty of the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association not only to persevere in the good 
work they have begun, but to neglect no means 
of strengthening and perfecting their orchestra, 
and making the concerts better and better, until 
their very character shall place them beyond the 
possibility of failure. Many think that this is al- 
ready accomplished; it will not do to forget, 
however, that what does not go forward is pretty 
sure to fall behind. Surely no better encourage- 
ment could be desired than such an audience as 
that was; artistic sensibility, refinement, love for 
what is best, respect for what is nobly and sin- 
cerely meant, looked out from all those faces; 
they were true listeners, and the tone of the oc- 
casion seemed to pervade all. Through two long 
Symphonies you saw no sign of attention flag- 
ging; thesmile of real pleasure did not fade 
away. There were some restless ones, to be 
sure, who left the Hall during the last minutes 
of the last piece, and, as the Advertiser truly ob- 
served, in its wholesome lecture the next morn- 
ing, had the concert been only fifteen minutes 
long, instead of two hours and a quarter, such 
persons would think it necessary to get out in the 
thirteenth minute. Some doubtless had good ex- 
cuse for going; but the majority on all occasions 
start up before the time is out, merely from the 
selfish motive of securing a clear exit before the 
crowd, not caring how much they disturb others. 
But a few dozen such disturbers do not destroy 
the fact that the mass of that great audience sat 
and listened with delight to the last note.—The 
programme was as follows : 


Dedication Overture, (““Weihe des Iauses’’), in C, Op. 























RE eS ee. HE RTE 
Tenor Aria, ‘‘Constanse !” from ‘‘Die Entfiihrung aus 
NE 50 5000 Sacebessesconcndceccccusene ‘ozart. 
George L > 
Symphony, in C, (“‘Jupiter,”’). ..............005 Mozart. 
Overture, “Tn the Highlands”............ . N. W. Gade. 
>, =e ee Schubert. 


b. “Schtne Fremde”’................. Schumann. 
G.L. Osgood. 
“‘Scoteh” Symphony, in A minor, op. 56. ..Mendelssohn. 
That Overture of Beethoven had been heard 





only once before in Boston. Mr. Zerrahn gave 
it at the end of one of his concerts in March, 
1860, after the Seventh Symphony, one of Liszt’s 
“Symphonic Poems,” Mendelssohn’s G-minor 
Concerto, parts of a Chopin Concerto, &c. The 
note we then made of it was as follows: 

“One is of course thankful to make acquaint- 
ance with another of Beethoven’s famous over- 
tures. That called “Die Weihe des Hauses” (the 
dedication of the house) is essentially an opening 
overture, and would have had much more effect 
at the beginning than at the end of aconcert. It 
was written for the opening of the Josephstadt 
Theatre in Vienna, and bears the number 
124 among Beethoven's works, the Choral Sym- 
phony being op. 125. . . It did not strike us as 
at all comparable to the Leonore, Egmont or Cor- 
iolan overtures. The opening is solemn, festal, 
grandiose, but sounding common for Beethoven ; 
after the fugue-like theme sets in, however, the 
real Beethoven fire kindles, and it grows more 
and more interesting to theend. A key to much 
of its peculiarity is found in the fact that in Ger- 
many it goes often by the name of ‘the Overture 
in del’s manner.’” 


This time, hearing it at the beginning not only 
of a concert but of a noble series of concerts, and 
otherwise under more propitious circumstances, 
we think it did make a decided impression on the 
audience. By no means as perfect a work as the 
three above named, it opens solemnly and grand- 
ly, in a religious vein indeed (for some of the 
harmonies are church-like), attuning the mind to 
noble thought and exciting a great expectation ; 
which the Handelian theme, bursting out with 
uncontainable nervous fire, and wrought up with 
exhaustless ingenuity, quite realizes. Now and 
then in its unexpected modulations it reminds 
you for a moment of the Leonore overture, and 
sometimes it touches the vein of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. It only needed a very powerful body of 
violins ; otherwise it was played with vigor and 
precision, and it isa theme of general surpriso 
that nine first violins (so many of the old leaders 
gone) could tell so efficaciously. Mr. ZERRAHN 
had rehearsed them earnestly, and they had gone 
into it with zeal. 

The two Symphonies have been too often heard 
and discussed here, to need any description. Both 
were so well played as to bring out admirably 
the contrast between them. The one, pure mu- 
sical creation, without thought of any purpose, 
perfect in form, concise, complete, felicitous in 
development, exquisite in detail and coloring, full 
of fascination. Well could the Englishman call 
it the Jupiter of, Symphonies. And there is 
something essentially classical, as it were Grecian, 
in its smooth, rounded symmetry. The wonder- 
fully complex Finale, with four themes worked 
up all at once in fugue form, never came out so 
clearly and enjoyably before from any of our or- 
chestras ; the individual vitality of each theme, 
each little fragment of a theme, was felt,—al- 
though of course a greater mass of strings would 
have been better. The exquisite wind passages, 
too, in the earlier movements, especially the de- 
licious dialogue of the two bassoons, so thorough- 
ly Mozartish, must have stolen away the senses 
of the most obstinate anti-classicist. 

The Gade overture: “Jm Hochland” was a 
congenial prelude to the Scotch Symphony :— 
both perfect specimens of the modern romantic, 
picturesque vein of orchestral music. It is an 
exquisite strain of tone color; such rich, rare 
blending of instruments, fresh, wild, full of charm- 
ing surprises, soothing and invigorating as wide 
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mountain views. Once a great solemn silence 
makes itself audible as it were in the hush of all 
but an instrument or two ; again all is life and ju- 
bilation; nature’s holy quiet is invaded by the 
ringing hunting strain of enterprising mountain 
climbers.—The Symphony, too, often as it has 
been heard among us, became new for us, richer, 
finer, grander than ever. Of course the Scherz- 
ando, with its enticing, playful theme (so delight- 
fully played by our new clarinet), and its marked 
and positively mocking emphasis of a little char- 
acteristically Scotch cadence, was the thing most 
applauded. But the large and rich unfolding of 
the first movement, the great crescendo where its 
elements swell to a storm, and most of all the 
deep, calm, solemn music of the Adagio (in which 
we scarcely missed our leading ‘cello, so well did 
Mr. Sucx’s instrument sing the cantabile), held 
the hearer even more deeply spell-bound. 

The vocal pieces between each Overture and 
Symphony made the concert longer by the clock, 
but only shorter to the sense and feeling. They 
formed a graceful and delightful recreation be- 
tween the more earnest efforts of attention ; fora 
good song costs no effort to the hearer. The se- 
lections, exquisite in themselves and rare, were 
beautifully sung. The spirit of each, especially 
the Lieder in the second part, was finely caught 
and rendered. Mr. Oscoon’s voice, though thus 
far lacking all the weight desirable in that great 
hall, has yet a singularly vital, telling kind of vi- 
bration, and a lovely quality of tone; if it is 
slightly nasal, there is a sort of purple, fruity 
bloom upon it, so that it seems all the more inter- 
esting. He has evidently studied well in his one 
year in Germany ; his method is sound ; he knows 
how to economize his power; and he flings him- 
self into his song with such hearty, unaffected 
zeal, so full of its beauty, so forgetful of himself, 
that the pleasure you derive from hearing is real- 
ly artistic and poetic ; you are not tdken physi- 
cally by storm ; it is not the cheap commonplaces 
of singing that bring the house down. Voice and 
style of singing show unusual refinement. As for 
power, there is more yet to be developed, we 
are sure; Mr. Osgood is very young; it was his 
first attempt in a great hall and with orchestra; 
a complete tenor requires the whole man physi- 
cally and mentally built up and mature.—The 
Aria from Die Entfithrung, in which the lover 
waits with trembling, palpitating joy for sight of 
his Constanze (Mozart was wooing his own Con- 
stance when he composed that most love-inspired 
opera) is perhaps the finest of all Mozart’s tenor 
airs. Its expression is warm and true to the 
life; and how significantly and sympatheti- 
cally the instruments in those little figures 
catch their breath and imitate the heart's 
quick beating! The accompaniments might 
have been played more sensitively, but the 
singer succeeded in carrying the song to the 
heart of his audience. Schubert's “Suleika,” 
composed to one of the little Persian-like love 
poems in Goethe’s West-Oesiliche Divan, is about 
as perfect and thoroughly original a song as he 
ever wrote—for not a few of even Schubert's 
several hundred songs is commonplace. This 
was beautifully sung, and so was the impassioned 
little strain by Schumann. The singer was con- 
strained to round off the little group by singing 
another of the most beautiful of Schubert’s songs, 
called in French “Le Secret ;” he sang it in 
English. The unsurpassable excellence of Mr. 





DresEt’s piano accompaniment, inspiring to a 
singer who has any soul in him, was of course a 
very important element in the success of these 
songs. 


The Second Concert (past ere this appears) will 
show a material gain of power in the violin and 
cello part of the Orchestra, which will be felt in 
Beethoven’s B-flat Symphony, and in the Overtures 
to Medea (Cherubini) and Oberon. The programme 
further includes a Mozart Concerto for two pianos, 
played by Messrs. Lane and Parker; and a most 
noble, comforting Bach aria, Mozart’s ‘Deh vieni,” 
and songs by Franz and Dresel, sung by Mrs. Carr. 


In the third Concert (Dec. 5,) the experiment of 


two Symphonies, which worked so well when we had 
long ones, will be repeated with two short ones ; 
namely one by Haydn, in G, never played in Boston, 
and another one of Gade’s, No. 4, in B-flat. As 
those do not employ the full powers of the modern Or- 
chestra, the two overtures are selected with a view to 
supplying that contrast ; they will be Weber’s Eury- 
anthe and Schumann’s Genoveva, both very rich and 
brilliant, and needing to be better known, though 
they have appeared in the programmes of the two 
last years. For vocal refreshment, Mrs. Jenny 
Kempton, she of the rich contralto, who has come 
back from Europe an artistic, finished singer, with 
a noble style, will sing ‘Non pix di jfiori” from 
Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito, and one or two smaller 
pieces. 

Mr. Lane will play a Beethoven Concerto in the 
fifth Concert ; Cam1Lta Urso will play Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto in the sixth; Huco L onnarp, 
Chopin’s E-minor Concerto in the seventh ; and the 
Ninth Symphony will crown the season in the 
eighth. 


Orrnevs Mosicat Society. Our old German 
Manner-Chor, still flourishing under Mr. Kreiss- 
mann’s leadership, and only too prosperous with 
their great accession of “passive” members, invited 
their friends on Saturday evening, Nov. 9, to one of 
their pleasant Soirées. This time it was held at the 
Boston Museum, which was full. The programme, 
altogether choice, was largely composed of interesting 
novelties. 


Hymn. “Herr unser Gott, erhire unser Flehen.”’. .Schubert. 
Trio. Piano, Violin and Cello. E flat major....... Schubert. 
Damm, TRPSRTO. ccc cccccccescovecccccccesccccess Schubert. 
Chorus. ‘‘Nachtgesang im Walde................. Schubert. 
Choruses. Scenen von ‘‘Friedjhof’s Sage, No. 1 and 6. 
Max Bruch. 
Chorus. “Lebenslust.”.......cccccccscccesccceccres Hiller. 
Andante and Variations, from Sonate, op. 47...... Beethoven. 
Songs. a. Maria. 5. Am Rhein. ¢. Dedication....... Frans. 
CE SGI, ok cc dideis cance vtcvscesecescus Beschnitt. 
Duet. From the ‘Marriage of Figaro.” Sopranoand 
WN, shane cnanes chase ChE Genehiapteneeesenneanes ‘ozart. 
Chorus. ‘‘Auf dem Rhein.”’............ceecceseeees Kiicken. 


The Schubert Hymn (Quartet and Chorus of male 
voices) was quite impressive, but, owing perhaps to 
the unaccustomed place and the heat, suffered in its 
rendering. The other choruses went better ; especially 
the scenes from the new composer Max Bruch’s 
“Frithiof’s Saga,” in which Mr. ScHRAUBSTAEDTER 
gave the frequent cantabile recitative with fine voice 
and expression ; and the music was decidedly inter- 
esting, flowing naturally, very delicate and refined in 
style. We hope to hear the whole work, which is 
written for male voices. Mr. 8. also sang, with his 
usual unction, the three songs by Franz. Another 
charming, happy composition was Hiller’s “Zest of 
Life,” a soprano solo, with background of male 
quartet, sweetly sung by a pupil of Mr. Kreissmann’s, 
who also sang the Mozart duet with her teacher. 
Messrs. LEonnarp, E1cuserc and A. Suck were 
the interpreters of the fine Schubert Trio and the 
“Kreutzer” Variations, and of course they were done 
artistically. Would that such choice feasts came 
oftener ! 


The Harrison Concerts, as faras Mme. Pare- 
Pa-Rosa was concerned, were mainly Ballad Con- 





certs, addressed to a ballad public, which here as in 
any other city can always outvote the really musica’ 
public. She did sing “Deh vieni,” and “Angels 
ever bright and fair;” but the rest was nearly all 
English ballads. And cannot a great singer show 
her quality even in asimple ballad? Certainly; but 
then it seems a pity that so great an artist should not 
be greatlier employed ; there is so much of the finest 
music always waiting for such singers ! 

The other elements of the five concerts—we have 
spoken of the first—were the Buffo songs of Signor 
Ferranti (who under the name of ‘Sacred Songs 
by Handel and Mozart” sang with a solemn face on 
Sunday evenings something in the very modern 
Italian taste,) and the instrumental virtuosity of 
Rosa and Dr Meyer, whose playing was fine, but 
their selections, especially on Sunday, hacknied and 
of the ad captandum order. We may except the 
Romance in G, of Beethoven, and (had it not been 
heard so often) the Haydn Souvenir, as played by 
Rosa. De Meyer, however interesting, would always 
work himself up into a grotesque furore, which of 
course pleased the groundlings. If encores are the 
measure of a good Concert, they were as thick as 
blackberries all the time. The Organ introits and 
exits, had the grotesqueness, without the individualit 
which saved the veteran pianist.—Never mind, oidh 
kind of thing has its audience; we shall soon have 
Mme. Rosa in her great sphere of Oratorio. 

The Hanpet anp Haypw Socrery, in remark- 
ably good force and condition, judging from the zeal 
shown in rehearsals, announce public performances 
for this and to-morrow evening. The first will con- 
sist of selections from “St. Paul” and the “Creation,” 
besides Mendelssohn’s beautiful Cantata: “As the 
hart pants,” entire, Mrs. Jenny Kempton and Miss 
Houston being the soloists. For Sunday evening, 
Handel’s Oratorio, “Samson,” with the same two 
ladies, Messrs. James and M. W. Wuitwey and 
Mr. H. Witps in the solos. The orchestra is that 
of the Symphony Concerts with its new accessions. 
Mr. Lane plays the Organ and Cart ZERRAHN 
conducts. 





Music 1n New Yorx.—The first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, last Saturday evening, at the 
Academy of Music, appears to have been a great 
success. Wecopy from the Evening Post: 


The orchestra numbered just a hundred perform- 
ers, the list of whose names on the programme in- 
cluded a majority of the best known soloists in the 
city, while the direction fell into the hands of Mr. 
Carl Bergmann, whose equal as a leader of large or- 
chestras it is difficult to find anywhere. With such 
material, under such leadership, the inspiration of the 
immense audience of Saturday evening was all that 
was needed to ensure a perfectly even, artistic and 
spirited performance, and this was exactly what was 
enjoyed on this occasion. 

The opening selection was “Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony,” whose massive grandeur, wonderful 
harmonies, tranquil and idyllic beauties, and delicate 
gradations of light and shade have never been more 
correctly and feelingly interpreted here. A single 

rformance of this kind more than justifies all of the 
abors incident to the organization and training of a 
society like the Philharmonic, which conferred an in- 
estimable public benefit by giving this great and in- 
comparable work in a style so admirable. Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoffmann played Mozart’s Concerto (Op. &, in 
D minor), with an orchestral accompaniment. The 
om of Mr. Hoffman’s style of playing was never 

tter exemplified, nor the remarkable quality of his 
touch. In these days, when the piano has to endure 
so much torturing at the hands of the gymnastic 
school of performers, it is delightful to hear a player 
who can interpret simply and with feeling such pure 
music as that of the concerto referred to. The other 
soloist of the evening was Mme. Camille Urso, who 
performed Mendelssohn’s concerto for the violin (op. 
64, in E) with all of her usual excellence of execu- 
tion, and won a most enthusiastic storm of applause. 
In some respects she su: herself, and, in par- 
ticular, exhibited somewhat more than her ordinary 
animation. As a mere executant she probably has 
no equal in this coun Such accuracy, exquisite 
taste and entire control of the resources of the violin 
as she displays would provoke a furor of admiration, 
were there more of that indefinable something which 
may be called inspiration or genius. 
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Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, which trans- 
mutes into musical expression the spirit of Byron’s 
famous poem, was given with animation, and a fine 
appreciation of ite wild and supernatural elements. 
Somewhat more strong and less musical in its char- 
acter was the “Poeme Symphonique”’ of Liszt, which 
concluded the concert. Those who like this class of 
music must have enjo 

We cannot close 
for the audience, which not only showed itself unu- 
sually appreciative, but was free from those pests of 
our public places of amusement, the people who ad- 
vertise their lack of breeding by their annoying clat- 
ter. This is a nuisance which has been so observa- 
ble of late that we are glad to be able to speak so 
well of a pleasing and bright exception. 


Maretzek’s Italian Opera re-opened last week with 


Gounod’s new work, of which the Weekly Review 
Bays : 

To judge from the demonstrations of an immense 
audience, the first performance of “Romeo and Juli- 
et,” last evening, at the Academy of Music, was a 
complete success. This however is, to a t ex- 
tent, due—as in the case of “Faust”—to the libretto. 
Operas on the same subject have been written by 
Zingarelli, Bellini, Vaccai, and others ; but, on eack 

ion Shak e has been slaughtered by Ital- 
ian librettists. The present edition, in operatic form, 
has not only the merit of following closely, act by 
act, the incidents’of Shakespeare’s traged but the 
great beauty of adherence to the individuality of each 
character. The music of Gounod is original, in so 
far that it resembles no other compositions save his 
own. There is plenty of French sentimentality in 
it, and a strong flirtation is carried on with the new 
German school of the “future.” Those who expect 
to find the martial strains and exciting choruses of 
“Faust” in this new opera will be somewhat disap- 
pointed ; but they will be amply on in listening 
to the love duets, in the second and fourth acts, which 
far surpass the merits of those that mark similar sit- 
uations in “Faust.” It is impossible to give an elab- 
orate criticism atter one hearing of this opera; but 
we noticed, in the first act, a charming valse, sung 
by Juliet, and # madrigal for tenor and soprano, both 
of which are sure to become popular. The second 
act contains a romance for tenor, and a duet—repre- 
senting the famous balcony scene—that is excellent. 
The third act seemed the weakest. The fourth con- 
contains another daet, betweon Romeo and Juliet, 
which is the gem of the opera, and the best thing 
Gounod has ever written. It will survive all his oth- 
er compositions. The fifth act represents the tomb- 
scene, and consists of reminiscences of the preceding 
four acts—so well managed, howover, in its effects, 
that the fifth act alone could be called a musical 
poem and, as such, amasterwork. The performance 
was as good as a first performance could be. The 
honors of the evening were won by Miss Hauck, and 
Signors Pancani, Antonucci, and Medini. 





New York abounds in concerts. Mr. Harrison’s 
seventh Sunday concert, at Steinway Hall, presented 
Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, the piano virtuoso, Mrs. Jenny 
Kempton, and the Herren Listermann, violinists, 
newly arrived from Germany.—Mr. Theodore Thom- 
as, besides his classical Symphony Soirées, has open- 
ed, in a lighter vein, a new place for musical and 
other entertainments, called Lyric Hall.—At the first 
Philharmonic concert in Brooklyn (Saturday week), 
in the Academy of Music, they had Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony played by an orchestra of sixty, directed 
by Theo. Thomas, who was féted, presented with a 
hundred dollar baton, bouquets, &. Mme. Rotter 
sang the Scena from Der Freyschiitz and the Romanza 
from “William Tell.’’—Several novelties are thus 
reported in the Review: 

The Arion Society gave a very interesting concert 
last Thursday night, at Steinway Hall. It opened, 
under Mr. Carl Bergmann’s safe direction, with Bar- 
giel’s overture to “Prometheus,” which ought to be 
heard more often. Sinco Schumann, nothing bet- 
ter has been written in the old form. Mme. Kapp- 
Young sang the romance from “Robert,” in a truly 
artistic style. This lady improves upon better ac- 

uaintance. She has a fine voice and expression, 
and could not fail to be successful with the large audi- 
ence. The members of the society shared the same 
honor: they sang with taste and discretion, reflect- 
ing great credit upon their conductor. Unusual in- 
terest was felt in the first appearance of the young 
pianist, Mile. Topp, who played Liszt’s concerto in 
an admirable manner, Her technics are superb, but, 
what is still better, she has fire and soul. There is 





individuality in her performance, which stamps her 
at once as a true artist. She made deservedly a fa- 
vorable impression. 

Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer made his second appearance 
this season last Sunday, at Steinway Hall. He re- 
peated his andante and rondo for orchestra and pi- 
ano, which won him renewed ed and applause 
on the ot the audience, w seemed so well 
satisfied with the rmance that it insisted upon 
an encore. Mr. Pfeiffer complied b sapdreing: @ 
new and charming polka of his, which perhaps bet- 
ter than anything else reflects the vigorous style of 
this pianist. The polka is brilliant, dashing, and 
very effective. In the second part of the concert he 
gave his “Lucrezia Borgia” fantasia and, as encore, 
his ‘‘Pardon de Ploérmel.” His success was such as 
his extraordinary technic, his powerful touch, in fact, 
his remarkable piano-playing fully deserve. For the 
first time, in this concert, we heard Mendelssohn’s 
“Trumpet” overture, a very elaborate work, defi- 
cient.in ideas, and not at all likely to enhance the 
reputation of the master. Mrs. Jenny Kempton 
sang several times. She has many good qualities, 
but her delivery is such as will, in our opinion, rather 
impair than enhance the beauty of her voice. 


PaitavELputa.—The Richings Opera Troupe 
(English) still perform to crowded houses in the 
Academy. Linda, the Bohemian Girl, Cinderella, 
Martha, and Auber’s Crown Diamonds have been the 
principal pieces of late. Mrs. Seguin is said to sing 
deliciously, and Messrs. Bernard, Seguin and Camp- 
bell to be very acceptable.—The feature of Mr. 
Sentz’s Orchestral Matinée, last week, was Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony. Mrs. Behrens sang Robert, 
and Mr. Wm. Stoll, Jr. played one of Rode’s violin 
solos.—The following programmes show of what 
material the public Rehearsals of the Germania Or- 








chestra are made up : 
Nov. 9. 

Overture—God Save the King........ dovevees Schneider. 
Thema, with Variations Haensel 
Die Sonderlinge—Waltz 

MeRMAHOR. oo cccccces cosvccccccvcccccccnece Bach. 
Overture—Midsummer Night’s Dream..... Mendelssohn. 
Aria—Shipwreck of the Medusa. ............. - Reissiger. 
First Fin MUCHA Si Sitic cb coweocce cscs Verdi. 

Nov. 16. 

Overture—Daughter of the Regiment.......... Donizetti 
Thema with Variations....... bo ees vencteveecdie Haensel. 
Die Flotten—Walts. ......00.0-cccrscccneescencs Lanver. 
Andante con moto from Third Symphony........ Mozart. 
Overture—R Tre ee ee, Schubert. 
Duet—Semiramide—Solo for Clarinet & Bassoon. Rossini. 
Reminiscences on R. Wagner's Tannhiiuser....... Hamm. 


Mr. Mark Hassler is giving popular afternoon con- 
certs at Concert Hall, with a small orchestra.— 
Habelmann, the sweet German tenor, gives Operatic 
Concerts at Concert Hall. The Bulletin says of 
them : 

Mad. Ackermann, the debutante of last night,prov- 
ed to be a singer of remarkable powers. Her voice 
is a rich soprano of sonorous timbre, great sweetness 
and extended compass. Both her voice and manner 
are highly sympathetic and enable her to carry her 
hearers with her. Her opening air of Marguerite, in 
Faust, was rendered with skill, taste and effect, but 
did not tell upon the audience as it should have done, 
for the surprise in having before them such a fine 
cantatrice seemed to bewilder them. Mad. Acker- 
mann sings again to-night, and we advise all to hear 
her. Mad. Johannsen, Wilhelm Formes, Jean Lonis, 
Mr. Habelmann and pupil also appear. Messrs. Ha- 
belman, Formes and Louis—not to forget the ama- 
teur, who has a superior voice—sang most accepta- 
bly, as might be expected. The chorus and orches- 
tra were good. To-night selections from the Purita- 
nt, Don Giovanni, Stradella, Night in Granada, and 
second act of Fidelio will be given. Mr. Habelmann 
sings a new song by Abt. 

Tue Hanper anv Hayrpn Socrery began their 
season On the 21st inst., in Horticultural Hall, with 
Haydn’s oratorio of The Creation, Mme. Parepa-Rosa 
taking the soprano part. Handel’s Judas Maccabeus 
is announced to be given during the season. 


Tre Menpetssonn Mosicat Society announce 
that they will give the first of a series of three sub- 
scription concerts at Concert Hall on Monday even- 
ing next. The overture to Dinorah, by Carl Sentz’s 
orchestra and the chorus of the society; a bass solo 
with chorus, by Costa ; a female chorus from Wal- 
lace’s Lurline; a four-part song by Mendelssohn ; 
the Hallelujah chorus from Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives, and Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, 
played by Mr. Thander and the orchestra, comprise 
the programme. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Here’s a health to King Charles. S’g and Cho. 
F. Boot. 35 
The combat approaches. Song. L. W. Wheeler. 60 


There is a pair of little hands. Song. Keller. 30 
The forgotten song. W. Ketchum. 30 
Central Park skating glee. oe 30 
O Mary dear, I love thee still. - 30 
She is so dear to me. os 30 
My loveand I. Ballad. L. Behrens. 50 


Songs and choruses whose titles alone would recom- 
mend them. Good words to appropriate music, 
Advance in maiden beauty. (Nous amenoes.) 
“Grand Duchess.” 30 
Discipline, ’tis my pride. (Piff, paf, pouff!) “ 30 
The first is a charming wedding march and chorus, 
and is commended to those who are about ‘‘to take 
the (bridal) veil."” The second is capital, and highly 
comic. 
Pretty little Sarah. For guitar by Haydn. 
The birds will come again. “ sis 
Robin Bedbreast. io ” 
Favorites, well arranged. 
Abide with me. Sacred song. 
Nearer to thee. 3 
Angel’s voice. oy Hon. Mrs. Norton. 30 
Great and Marvellous. Chorus. Merz. 1.00 
Three fine sacred songs, and a 6-part chorus or sex- 
tet. All worthy additions to sacred music literature. 
I’se a travelin’ to the grave. Southern melody. 
Stoeckle. 8 


35 
40 
60 


Rimbault. 
H. Barton. 30 


30 


Will do for a sacred ‘‘colored” song. 
My own. Song. 
Robin’s song. 

All aleng the valley. Song. Claribel. 
Maiden’s lament. i A. P. 
Specimens of able compositions and melodies. 
Shall I ever get married ? Song. G. D. Spaulding. 

Single gentlemen, how do youdo? “ bid 
Sung ‘‘with applause” at the ‘‘bell-ringers” con- 
cert. Very piquant comic songs. 
Gentle Amy Lee. Songand Cho. A. B. Hoag. 
Good “song for the people.” 


Perring. 
G. B. Allen, 30 


Instrumental. 


75 
40 
75 


Potpouri. Romeo and Juliet. Cramer, 
Romeo and Juliette. Repertoire. Beyer. 
e “« Bouquet of Melodies. “ 
Players will do well to get acquainted with the airs 
of this opera, which bids fair to have a great popular- 
ity. 
Swiss dance for piano. Gretscher. 
Leap year Quickstep. “Crystal gems.” Kinkel. 
Charming Schottisch. “e “ “ 
Silver star Quickstep. se és « 
Easy pieces, and the‘‘Gems” are unusually good for 


learners. 
Serenade Nocturne. C. W. Marston. 
Charme de Salon. Caprice. Leybach. 
Queen of the Fairies. Fant. Bril. Mack. 
. Three taking pieces, the last with a handsome title. 
Orange blossom. Redowa. Mack. 
Spirit of Air. Polka. « 
Sweet music, tastefully illustrated. 
Clare Waltzes. Von Olken. 
Delta Upsilon Galop. J. S. Rnight. 
Stirring music for dancers, the last expecially in- 
tended for collegians and their fair friends. 





Mosre sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 























